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of India is still vigorously alive and capable, under
the favourable conditions which any really efficient
administration has a duty to provide, of adapting
itself once more to the changing conditions of Indian
life, is one that no one who has India's welfare at heart
can ignore.

Even in England it is still possible to realise what
it means, economically and artistically, for a great
national craft to possess a living tradition. In the
pottery industry of Staffordshire, in spite of all that
science has done to reduce craftsmanship to a mechanical
process the potter whose family can trace back its
connection with the industry for three or four cen-
turies is generally worth two of those who have
started life without any craft heredity. And in the
higher branches of art several of the most eminent
of modern sculptors owe their success to the fact
that they were born, not with a silver spoon in their
mouths, but \vith an earthenware tea-cup in their
fingers. .

Think then what an advantage it must be, from a
purely economic point of view, for a vast country like
India to possess millions of hereditary builders,
weavers, metal- and wood-workers, potters and other
craftsmen, trained for many hundreds of generations
in providing all the essential needs of the community
in housing, clothing, and daily domestic work, and also
in giving the indispensable industrial support to the
agricultural workers who provide the people's food.
It is not sound political or social economy to deprive
these hereditary craftsmen of the prospect of develop-
ing their skill to the highest point, as their forefathers
did, in the great public works which their country